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We who live in the days of daily book bar- 
gains, reprints, and cheap editions know noth- 
ing of the priceless value of books in an- 
cient and medizval days. 

Plato, though poorly favored in this world’s 
goods, bought three books for a price equal to 
twelve hundred dollars in our money. 

Benedict Bishop made five journeys to 
Rome for the purpose of buying books, and 
King Alfred paid for a book on Cosmography 
“as much land as eight ploughs could labor.” 

The Countess of Anjou paid for a copy of 
Homilies “two hundred sheep, five quarters of 
wheat, and the same quantity of rye and millet.” 


The Cardinal of Rouen once borrowed an 
ancient copy of Hilary on the Psalms and de- 
sired to keep it several months in order to 
copy it. He was obliged to release the monks 
of the Chapel of Bruges from excommunica- 
tion by a formal letter of absolution, for an 
awful penalty was in store for any one who 
lent a volume froma monastery. The Cardi- 
nal's letter shows his ardent love for books, 
which for once got the better of his holy zeal. 

Jerome said he ruined himself by purchasing 
one of the works of Origen. The “ Roman de 
la Rose” brought over one hundred and fifty 
dollars in our coin, and often a book was 
worth double or treble its weight in gold. 
Fifty years ago, an author states that a copy of 
Macklin’s Bible, ornamented by Tompkins, 
was worth $15,000. 

When Louis XI. borrowed the works of 
Rhasis, an Arabian physician, in 1471, he was 
obliged to leave a large amount of plate in 
security with the faculty of medicine, and to 
draw up a deed with a nobleman, each binding 
himself to return the volumes, under penalty 
of an enormous forfeiture. 

In the fifteenth century a learned Sicilian 
named Panormita sold his estate for a copy of 
Livy. In writing to Alphonsus, king of Na- 
ples, concerning the matter, Panormita says, 
“IT entreat your prudence to let me know 
whether Pogius or I does better; he who, to 
purchase a farm near Florence, sells Livy, or 
I who, to purchase the book written by his 
own hand, sell my land?” 

In 1821 the book oa which the kings of Eng. 
land, from Henry I. to the boy king, Edward 
VI., took the coronation oath was in the library 
of a Norfolk gentleman. The writer does not 
know its present whereabouts. It is bound in 
boards of oak, nearly an inch thick, fastened 
with thongs, and the corners bossed with 
brass. On the right-hand side of the outer 
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cover is a crucifix of gilt, which the monarchs 
kissed. The book is strongly fastened together 
by a “clasp of brass fixed to a broad piece 
of leather, nailed on with two large brass 
pins.” Within, on heavy vellum, is the New 
Testament, written in a_ beautiful script, 
“ nearly approaching to Roman capitals.” 

The first complete edition of the English 
Bible was Myles Coverdale’s. There are 
many imperfect copies of this edition, but only 
one perfect one remains. It was accidentally 
found in the false bottom of an old oak chest 
at Holkham Hall, Norfolk, the estate of the 
Earl of Leicester. Many years ago a London 
bookseller offered five hundred dollars for the 
book, and now its value is probably quad- 
rupled. 

The first paper book printed in England was 
De Glanville’s “De Proprietatibus Rerum.” 
Caxton got out the edition in 1480. Dibden 
styles the work “a volume of extraordinary 
typographical beauty and rarity.” 

Among the books which the Hon. Thomas 
Greville, of London, bequeathed to the British 
Museum was the “ Biblia Sacra Latina,” the 
first book printed on movable types. Guten- 
berg and Faust printed the volume at Mentz, 
1450-1455. Before twelve sheets were fin- 
ished, $60,000 was expended, reckoning the 
florin at six shillings. The volume was called 
the Mazarin Bible, owing to the fact that a 
copy was found in the Cardinal's library. 
Four vellum copies and fourteen paper copies 
are extant. 

In the second decade of the century a copy 
of the second edition of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis” sold for $530, and now its value 
is enormous. But one other copy exists, and 
both are direct reprints, not the remaining 
volumes of an edition. The same day this 
book was sold, in London, a cup made from 
the felled mulberry-tree of the Bard of Avon 
went for fifty dollars. 

The three volumes of Fox's “ Book of Mar- 
tyrs” (edition of 1641) which Bunyan read 
night and day in his confinement, and from 
which he declared he drew so much inspira- 
tion, contain Bunyan’s name in each volume. 
On many margins are rhymes written by him. 
Arvine says, “It would not be possible to find 


specimens of more miserable doggerel. For 
instance: — 
‘ The blood, the blood that he did shed 
Is falling one his one head; 
And dreadfull it is for to see 
The beginers of his misere.’”’ 


The Jews were forced to maintain a constant 
vigilance to preserve the Talmud from de- 
struction. So greatly was this book con- 
demned, that in 1566 twelve thousand copies 
were burnt. 

A Spanish missal, known as St. Isidore’s, 
went through as great a martyrdom as did 
John Huss. When the Moors were excluded 
from Spain, the Pope, ordered the Roman 
missal to be used in the Toledo churches in 
place of St. Isidore’s. The Toletans would 
not come to terms, so each missal was repre- 
sented by a champion, who fought with two- 
handed swords. The St. Isidore champion 
felled the Roman representative to the earth 
with his Toledo blade, but even then the Pope 
was not convinced, so a great fire was built 
and the two volumes were consigned to the 
flames. The Toletan volume (perhaps bound 
in iron) again was victorious, and to St. Isi- 
dore’s missal was granted the supremacy. 

The book world is still sorrowing over the 
loss of two inestimably valuable books, the 
lives of seven hundred illustrious Romans, by 
Varro, and a work concerning the doings of 
other great Romans. Pliny’s twenty-volume 
history perished. Menander has left us but a 
few fragments of poetry, said to surpass 
Homer's; of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides, only thirty-three out of three hundred 
dramas remain with us; while we have only 
twenty imperfect comedies of the immortal 
Plautus, who is supposed to have written one 
hundred and thirty. 

The first book auction held in England of 
which there is any record occurred in 1676. In 
the catalogue is this announcement: — 

‘Reader, it hath not been usual here in Eng- 
land to make sale of books by way of auction, 
... but it having been practiced in other 
countries, ... it was therefore conceived to 
publish the sale of these books in this manner 
of way.” 

In 1848 the announcement was made that 
there were from 150,000 to 200,000 copies of 
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in circulation in English translation, and but 
4,000 inthe original language, French! 

These remarkable facts and figures appeared 
in a London book, many years ago: “Of the 
50,000 books published in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not fifty are now in estimation. And of 
the 80,000 published in the eighteenth century, 
not more than three hundred are considered 
worth reprinting. Since the first writings, 
1,400 years before Christ,—i.e., in thirty-two 
centuries,—only about five hundred works 
have sustained themselves against the devour- 
ing influences of time.” 

The fine art of bookbinding, or bibliopegy, 
is now being revived to the fullest extent. In 
old times bookbinding was considered a won- 
derful art. Unti! the fourteenth century, 
books were bound in oak boards. Then came 
velvet and silk. Vellum and leather were in- 
troduced in the fifteenth century. Roger Payne 
was a bookbinder “at whose magic name the 
bibliomaniacrises in reverence.” Sixty dollars 
was his usual price for binding —a large sum 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Halthoeber, Charles Lewis, and Herring were 

celebrities in theirline. Thuanus and Grolier 
were deep-dyed book lovers, both as to the out- 
side and the inside of the volumes they col- 
lected. Grolier’s library was a marvel of 
beauty. The rarest designs were painted or 
stamped on book covers and backs, and many 
times appears the inscription, fo Grolierti et 
Amicorum. To-day, the name of this amateur 
book-collector is preserved in the Grolier 
Club, of New York. 

Waves of faddism pass over the book world 
at longer or shorter intervals. In the seven- 
teenth century we find such titles as “* Matches 
Lighted by the Divine Fire,” “The Gun of 
Penitence,” “The Shop of the Spiritual 
Apothecary” (a choice collection of religious 
passages), ‘ We Have the Bank of Faith,” and 
“The Sixpennyworth of Divine Spirit.” A 
sub-title to one of these works is: “Some Fine 
saskets Baked in the Oven of Charity, Care- 
fully Conserved for the Chickens of the Church, 
the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet 
Swallows of Salvation.” A Puritan named Sir 
Humphry Lind published a book which was 





D’Aubigné’s “History of the Reformation” 


answered by a Jesuit in a work which he called 
“A Pair of Spectacles for Sir Humphry Lind.” 
Then did Sir Humphry write again, this time 
on “A Case for Sir Humphry Lind’s Spec- 
tacles.” Luther was so pleased with his own 
commentary on Galatians that he called it 
“‘his Catharine,” in honor of his wife. A fanat- 
ical anti-tobacconist, in the time of Elizabeth 
and James I., wrote a poementitled: “ Tobacco 
Battered, and the Pipes Shattered About 
Their Ears That Idly Idolize so Loathsome a 
Vanity, by a Volley of Holy Shot Thundered 
from Mount Helicon.” 

Butler said the title of his poem, “‘Hudibras,” 
was taken from the name of the old tutelary 
saint of Devonshire, Hugh de Bras. 

Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” according to the 
author, possessed a most appropriate title,“ for,” 
he declared, “I never compose but at night, 
except sometimes when I am on horseback.” 

Cotton wrote a child’s catechism entitled 
** Milk for Babes,” and Lorenzo Dow, another 
‘New England father,” brought out “The 
Best Way to Kill the Devil.” A volume en- 
titled “Sermons to Asses” is supposed to 
have been written bv Benjamin Franklin in 
1768. Another book with the same title, by a 
preacher named Muarray, appeared in England 
that year. 

At the end of the reign of George III.,a 
club was formed in England which at first 
called itself the “ Bibliomaniacs,” and later the 
“Roxburgh Club,” from the name of a noble- 
man in the organization. The members were 
possessed of a mania fully equal to the famous 
“tulip” and “picture” crazes. No matter 
how trashy the prose, how doggerel the rhyme, 
so long as the volume was rare, —often be- 
cause it was so worthless as to have a “ limited 

edition,’ —these Bibliomaniacs would spend 
their last farthing for the priceless tome. And 
these men were by no means counted feather. 
brained in other ways. As a result of their 
mania, defective editions were printed for the 
benefit of the club, and the printer reaped a 
goodly harvest of gold. The craze finally 
wore off, as all crazes do, whether Biblioma- 
niac, Trilbyistic, or Napoleonic. 

Cicero and Atticus owned book shops which 
were the marvel of their day. Some slaves 
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were detailed for preparing the vellum, others 
for copying and binding. No mean editions 
issued from these shops, for three slaves in 
three days were not able to erase a certain 
word in all the unsold stock of the speech for 
Ligarius. 

Johnson was at one time engaged in trans- 
lating a popular work for a coarse and compar- 
atively ignorant bookseller named Osborne. 
Johnson took great pains with the work, which 
He 
continually reproached Johnson for his seem- 
ing tardiness. 


progressed too slowly to suit Osborne. 


One day Osborne came into 


ONE WRITER’S 


I am not one of 
shall 


My experience isn’t much. 
the arrived. Neither do I think that I 
ever get there. 

I began as the majority do, when quite young. 
In one way my early experience is unique: | 
did not send my first effusions to the great and 
mighty magazines. 

I began by writing rural society items for a 
rural paper. But my literary cravings for fame 
could not be satisfied with merely writing the 
factful that 
a-visiting, and Matilda Ray arrived home safe. 
No, I felt an inward call to tell the world that 
William Hadley, Esq., better go to work and 
let his wife rest from supporting the family by 
washing; and that under the floor of the cross- 
roads grocery kept by Deacon Jones reposed 
an unlicensed jug, filled and refilled for the 
hilariously devoted. 

The subscription list must be kept up, though 
the truth went veiled, and the rural editor put 
a boycott on my society items. 

Then the editor of a rival sheet took me up, 
and bade me hie myself to the county fair and 
write him up the chicken and flower display. 
I went, but having no taste for either, I turned 
my back upon them. I was inclined to be joy- 
ous, but was at an age when one loves to culti- 


statements Melissa Day went 
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Johnson’s room and began his usual tirade. 
Johnson had heretofore been patient with the 
man, but now he picked up a heavy volume 
and hurled it full at the bookseller, sending 
him sprawling. He placed his ponderous foot 
on the fallen Osborne, and after allowing the 
assembled household to view him, left the 
room, saying: “ Lie there, thou son of dullness, 
ignorance, and obscurity!” The identical 
book which Johnson threw at Osborne’s head 
was seen by a writer at Cambridge, England, 


in 1812. Vincent Van Marten Beede. 
East Orance, N. J. 


LITERARY EXPERIENCE. 


vate the melancholy — and has nothing to culti 
vate with. I sauntered into the undertaking dis- 
play, and wrote up the caskets, hearses, and 
funeral trappings. The editor took the mcurn- 


ful copy with a rueful glance, and gave me no 
further orders. 


Somehow, such experiences never seemed to 
teach me anything. It remains with me yet that 
I must write just as I want to write, irrespec- 
tive of what the editor may think he wanted. 
It may be that this is why I am so far behind 
in the jog. 

Thus by fits and starts, I advanced to the 
heights of the State Weekly. I was very am- 
bitious in my choice of subjects, going in for 
those dealing mainly with science and educa- 
tion. Spencer, Huxley, and Mill were nowhere 
beside me. Still, looking back, I find the crude 
views enunciated in my ambitious efforts not 
so blush-productive as the grammar flung in 
with them. It seems to me now that the edi- 
tors should have looked after that part. I 
suppose they thought they were doing a great 
plenty when they provided space for me to 
spread my pen over. 

There was one form of literary work that 
filled me with reverent awe. I wondered how 
it happened that any had been born smart 
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enough to write stories—to weave mystery 
and intricacy around love and villainy until my 
mind could not possibly unravel the tangle 
without reading the last chapter, which of 
course I would not do until I came toit. The 
awe, the fear of so much as touching the hem 
of this literary garment has long ago passed 
away; but even now, the high respect I held 
once still remains faintly expostulating, when 
my young friends, suddenly taken with literary 
aspirations, make their first efforts in this line, 
secure in the thought that they can write a 


story as good as any ever so far written. | 


never read a story yet by a young person, no 
matter how it was extolled by editors, that was 
not either a plain plagiarism, or really not a 
story at all, but a mere fanciful mix of sen- 
tences. 

In that past, I was imbued with a strong idea 
that all editors struggled for a paltry existence, 
and merely edited for the good of the world, 
and that authors were not one whit behind 
them in this'line, excepting that they wrote for 
fame, and earned their bread and butter be- 
tween times at humbler work. No wonder, 
then, | never inquired if 1 was to get pay for 
what was accepted from my pen—if not my 
brain. Butatlast, by some fatality, one articie 
fell into a place where they paid outside of the 
regular staff. I remember it was a medical 
article — so-called, at least. Strange coinci- 
dence, my first ordered article turned out to be 
one upon funeral accessories; my first paid 
one on something akin to these, and by the 
same chance I suppose my last will be of grave- 
yards or obituaries. 

But I had tasted the drop that inflates the 
literary imagination. No more papers that do 
not pay must stay upon my list. Better not to 
write at all than to write for nothing, whispered 
— something. 

And since that time there’s been trouble for 
me where all was peace before. 1 know edi- 
tors wish that I had never been born to weary 
them, and sometimes I wish they had n’t been 
born, either. 

And yet, with perseverance and many post- 
age stamps to help me on, I guess I have come 
toa place where I get my share, at least —as 
much as I deserve, no doubt. I am satisfied 








with small favors, and when I see the manu. 
script come sailing out of the mail, I do not do 
as a friend of mine has done, go crying from 
the office to her carriage: first, because I 
have no carriage to ride in; second, because | 
made up my mind not to care, and not to expect 
acceptance, but refusals. 

I have some editors upon my list that — well, 
may the blessings of all time be upon them for 
their gentle kindness and sympathy. I have 
others who do not care how long they keep me 
waiting before they send my story home, or, if 
they accept it, how long they keep me waiting 
for my pay. 

I have learned to know their likes and dis- 
likes, and to know this is often a comfort, at 
least to the beginner. It shows him that the 
literary judgment of one or a dozen editors is 
not more likely to be the judgment of the pub- 
lic than his own. In fact, the more I know 
some of them, the surer I am that they consult 
their own tastes in the matter. Some day the 
public will rise against them. Not only this, 
but they are diverse in their tastes. One editor 
that I cail Dear Friend, with all the meaning 
ever given in the name, has sent back stories 
to me with this enclosed : — 

“* Never write such a thing as this again. It 
has neither end nor beginning, point nor plot.” 

I cried for an hour after I got the first blow 
from him, because it was he who gave it. I 
care nothing for the verdict of a strange editor, 
but criticism from one whom I have learned to 
like till I believe that he can scarcely err in 
judgment is a different matter. But now, when 
[ see manuscript coming back with his familiar 
letter-heading, | smile in sheer content, and 
hastily get out a long envelope to start the 
story off again. For there is a lady editor of 
a better magazine than his who will take the 
manuscript and say that it is good. She has 
never accepted one out of all that 1 have sub- 
mitted to her but those that he has discarded. 
This is just the extreme difference in the ideas 
of two editors as to what is good. She pays 
three times more fora story than he does, also; 
but by some strange occult process, it must 
first pass through his hands before she sees 
the good in what I write —if good there be. 

RAceiGu, Ind. Grace Whitton. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal lengthis about 


1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Nothing betrays the amateur to an editor 
quicker than the choice of such a pseudonym 
as “ Wild Rose,” or “ Robin Adair,” or “Jay 
C. Bee,” or any of the other flowery or in- 
genious pen names that used to be in fashion 
once. Nowadays it is better for the writer to 
use his own name as a signature for his pub- 
lished articles, or, if he is ashamed of that, to 





choose a pen name that looks like a real name. 
A poem sent to an editor with the pseudonym 
“Wild Rose” attached is pretty sure not to 
get into print. 


* 
* * 


When two or more manuscripts are offered 
to an editor at the same time,—it is generally 
wiser to send only one, — the writer may guard 
against their getting mixed by numbering the 
sheets of each with a letter in addition to the 
page number. For instance, the first manu- 
script may be numbered through, “1-B,” *2-B,” 
**3-B,” etc., and the second, ‘1-M,” ‘“2-M,” 
“3-M,” etc. Of course, if the manuscripts are 
written on paper of different sizes or colors, 
such distinction in marking will not be neces- 
sary. 

* ! * 

In sending a short manuscript to an editor 
there is no objection at all to folding it. Some 
writers seem to think that it is necessary to 
mail all manuscripts flat, protected with sheets 
of pasteboard on both sides. In the case of a 
book manuscript this is advisable, but there is 
no sense in sending a short manuscript in this 
way. Editors object strenuously to rolled manu- 
scripts, because the curl gets into the paper and 
it is hard to hold them for reading when they 
are unrolled, but nobody has any prejudice 
against a neatly-folded manuscript, and only 
amateurs send out very short manuscripts flat, 
between pasteboard guards. The necessary 
postage expense of a writer is large enough, 
under the present unjust law of the United 
States. What is the sense in paying postage 
uselessly to send pasteboard through the mails? 


* 
* * 


Philip Hale in the Boston Fournal reminds 
his readers that there are certain words that 
are abused by all who write: “however,” 
moreover,” “very,” etc. They are thrown 
in to balance a sentence, to round a phrase, or 
by accident, or by a mistaken wish for empha- 
sis, or as a cry to flagging attention. When 
John R. Green congratulated Freeman on the 
completion of “ The Norman Conquest,” he 
wrote : “ When edition two comes, run your pen 
through two-thirds of the ‘nows’ and three- 
quarters of the ‘thens.’ The first always 
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makes me think you have just awoke from a 
five minutes’ nap and set to again; the second 
is what I call the showman’s demonstrative.” 


* 
* 


Writers generally may well join in the sup- 
plication of “ A Writer's Request of His Mas- 
ter,” which Henry Van Dyke prints as the in- 
troduction to “The Ruling Passion.” Itis as 
follows : — 


Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story 
without a meaning. Make me respect my material so much 
that I dare not slight my work. Help me to deal very honestly 
with words and with people because they are both alive. Show 
me that, asin ariver, so in a writing clearness is the best quality, 
and a little that is pure is worth more than much that is mixed, 
Teach me to see local color without being blind to the inner 
light. Give me an ideal that will stand the strain of weaving 
into human stuff on the loom of the real. Keep me from caring 
more for books than for folks, for art than for life. Steady me 
to do my full stint of work as well as I can, and when that is 
done, stop me, pay what wages Thou wilt and help me to say, 
from a quiet heart, a grateful Amen. 


* 
* . 


Perhaps it is natural that authors who burn 
the midnight oil should have their attention 
called to cats. Whether this be so or not, it 
is afact that books about cats have been nu- 
merous of late. The almost simultaneous 
appearance of “ The Soul of the Cat,” by Mar- 
garet Benson, “ Pus:y Meow,” by Mrs. S. 
Louise Patteson, “ the Fireside Sphinx,” by 
Agnes Repplier, and **Madam Angora,” by 
Harriet A. Cheever, is perhaps only a coinci- 
dence, but some people may cons'der the mid- 
night-oil theory, and not impatiently say: 
** Fiddlestrings!” 


* 
° * 


It is better for a writer not to attach the 
sheets of a manuscript together in any way. 
A ribbon betrays the amateur. Loops of thread 
disclose the careful country housewife. <A 
brass fastener in the corner of a manuscript 
looks businesslike, but the first thing the editor 
will do when he sees it is to take it out and 
drop it in the waste basket or throw it at the 
office cat. He wants the manuscript in such 
shape that, as he holds it up to read it, he can 
slip each sheet behind the package, or lay it 
face down on his desk, as soon as read, so that 
when he finishes the reading, the manuscript 
will be in proper order. A manuscript bound 
in any way is hard to read, and it pays writers 


to make the way of the editor as flower-strewn 


as possible. W. H. H. 
> 
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San Francisco has a new 
magazine, the Catholic Wit- 
ness, which is not Roman 
Catholic, but Episcopalian. 


San Francisco has a new | 
magazine, the Catholic Wit. | 
ness, Which is not Catholic, | 
but Episcopalian. — Tue 
WRITER. 


A story raconteur. — 7he 
Brown Book. 


A story teller. 


It has indeed proven It has indeed proved 
through the years to be too _ through the years to be too 
firm a literary work to ever | firm a literary work ever to 
receive such a popular and | receive such a popular and 
widespread circulation, etc. widespread circulation, etc. 
— The Brown Book. 


They would like to have 
asked him questions about 
himself.— Paul Leicester 
Ford, in ‘* The Honorable 
Peter Sterling.” 


They would have liked to 
ask him questions about him- 
self. 


It was Baretti whom he 
threatened as he left my room 
— not me. 


It was Baretti whom he 
threatened as he left my room 
—not I.—F. Frankfort 
Moore, in ‘The Jessamy 
Bride ”’ 


Goldsmith shook his head 
doubtfully, and said he would 
try to hope for the best. 


Goldsmith shook his head 
doubtfully, and sard he would 
try and hope for the best. — 
F. Frankfort Moore, in 
“* The Jessamy Bride.”’ 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) What is the cause of the present popu- 
larity of the historical novel? Is its success at 
all due to the richness of historical material at 
one’s disposal? Has the fact that some bright ° 
literary minds have engaged in_ historical 
novel writing contributed to the success that 
has followed? 

(2.) Which is the wiser business policy: For 
the author to own his copyright, or to sell it 
as part of the consideration for which his pub- 
lisher pays? I have heard publishers and 
writers express opinions both ways. 

(3-) If the amateur writer possesses average 
literary ability, is it not the better policy to 
seek literary recognition by some pretentious 
literary effort, rather than through writing for 
the periodical press? Is there any permanent 
literary success to be obtained in the Jatter 
way? 

Ch.) Is Rudyard Kipling likely to have any 
permanent fame in the world of letters as a 
poet? He appears to champion the gospel of 
force in most of his poems. Critics, generally, 
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regard this as inimical to sure success as a 
poet. Am I not correct? 
wo(5.) What is generally regarded as an aver- 
age price per folio for manuscript on current 
topics? D. M. 
The historical novel has always been 
popular, and it is no more so now than it was 
in the time of Scott. Because two or three 
historical novels have lately won unusual suc- 
cess, one can hardly say that historical novels 
are particularly popular, and the writer who 
devotes his energy to writing historical fiction 
now is likely to find that his time has been ill- 
spent. All publishers know that whenever a 
novel of any kind achieves an extraordinary 
sale, manuscripts of the same kind will be sub- 
mitted to them by the hundred. Some of these 
imitative productions may have merit, and are 
published. Then it looks for a time as if a 
certain kind of fiction was in vogue, when, as a 
matter of fact, most of the books of that class 
on the market are there not because the public 
demands such books especially, but because 
the authors and publishers hope to sell them 
to the people who have been pleased with the 
successful story. The success of “Sherlock 
Holmes,” for instance, brings out a flood of 
detective stories; the success of “ Robert Els- 
mere” is followed by a flood of theological 
novels; the success won by Winston Churchill 
and Mary Johnston brings on a rush of histori- 
cal novels. In either case it would be foolish 
to say that either detective stories, or religious 
discussions, or historical novels are particularly 
popular. It is simply that enterprising authors 
and publishers try to work off on the public 
imitations of successful books, rushing them 
out as quickly as possible before the public 
taste for books of that particular kind is 
satiated. If any writer thinks that historical 
novels are particularly popular just now, let 
him take the manuscript of one to a publisher. 
The chances are a hundred to one that the 
publisher will reject it after barely glancing 
at it. Publishers know that the public has 
tired of historical novels, just as it tired of 
books like “Robert Elsmere,” “John Ward, 
Preacher,” and other sermons in the guise of 
stories. The writer who wants to win unusual 
success now must invent something new, or 
dress up something old so that it looks like 


new. People quickly get tired of books of a 
certain kind, just as they do of turkey a week 
after Thanksgiving Day. 

(2.) It is best for an author to control his 
copyright. 

(3.) There is no reason why a writer cannot 
try to write a novel that will be the sensation 
of the year and write for the magazines at the 
same time. The chance that he will succeed 
in the sensational attempt is very small. Writ- 
ing for the magazines is good practice; it helps 
to keep the pot a-boiling, and it does something 
to make a reputation for a writer. Many writ- 
ers have won very creditable reputations by 
writing for the magazines alone. 

(4.) Nobody can tell whether any living 
writer will have “any permanent fame” or 
not. Kipling’s “ Recessional” seems to have 
lasting qualities, but it may not outlive ‘“ Cur- 
few Shall Not Ring To-night.” What a poet 
“champions ” does n't matter so much as the 
way in which he “ champions” it. 

(5.) There is no recognized average price 
for manuscripts. All that can be said is that 
thousand words is fair pay for 

articles, and a cent a word is 
good pay for contributions to many maga- 
zines. —W. H. H. | 


$2.50 a 


newspaper 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Ada Woodruff Anderson, who wrote the In- 
dian story, * The Agent’s Wife,” in Azus/ee's 
Magazine for September, is well-known in the 
Northwest, and her descriptive material — 
always illustrated from photographs by Mr. 
Anderson — has appeared in Outing, Harper's 
Bazar, and other Eastern publications. Her 
first home on Puget Sound was at her uncle’s 
mills near Olympia, at the head of tide-water. 
The place was picturesquely situated at the 
foot of a series of falls, and shut in by great, 
densely-wooded hills. When barges laden with 
wheat drew under the mill walls, it was the 
child’s pleasure to climb the long flights of 
stairs to the fifth story, and watch the huge 
sacks of grain swing up through the open 
doors. There was among the workmen an old 
foreign sailor, who wore earrings and sang a 
quaint measure, and his big voice, drowning 
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the rush of the flumes and the noise of the 
running tackle, had for her a thrilling fascina- 
tion. All her surroundings tended to develop 
a quick imagination. A promontory across 
the inlet from the village was used by the In- 
dians for a burial-place. It was their custom 
to suspend the dead on scaffolding in the tree- 
tops, screening and marking the spot with a 
gay blanket. These patches of color caught 
and held her childish fancy. She liked also to 
follow the squaws, who came in berry time, 
carrying their fruit-laden, beautifully-woven, 
gently-flaring baskets suspended by a broad 
head-band to the shoulders. The papooses, 
too, borne in ‘this way, but strapped tightly to 
a swinging board, filled the little girl with 
wonder and delight. The Indians became her 
tillicums: one of these 
named for her. 


brown babies was 
And before she was seventeen 
she had learned the intricate ways of the cay- 
use, and to paddle a canoe as well as she rode. 
It is still Mrs. Anderson’s greatest pleasure to 
take the summer vacation with her husband— 
who uses his camera with the skill of the artist 
and the enthusiasm of the amateur — turning 
out of the beaten track of the tourist, into the 
heart of the woods and mountains. 


Anne Cleveland Cheney, who wrote the 
poem, “Old Ragamuff,” in S¢. Nicholas for 


October, lives in Brookline, Mass. Almost all 
her life has been spent in Boston, the most 
valuable part of her literary training having 
been gained from private study with Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe of Cambridge. Both prose and 
verse of hers have appeared in S7¢. Nicholas, 
Truth, the Advocate of Peace, the Boston 
Transcript, the Boston Herald, and other 
papers, and she has had poems accepted to 
appear in Poet Lore and the Critic. St. Nicho- 
Jas also has a story, of which a little colored 
girl is the heroine, reserved for later publica- 
tion. Formerly, Miss Cheney used to write 
under the name of “ Anne Cleve,” but now she 
uses her own name entirely. Recently she has 
been engaged on a group of tales for children, 
which will appear in book form. 


John Erskine, author of “ Actzon,” the prize 
poem for 1gor in the Century competition, is a 


native of New York city, twenty-two years old, 
and a graduate of Columbia University. While 
in college he was on the staff of the Morning- 
side, one of the leading Columbia papers. He 
contributed also to East and West, the maga- 
zine started by Columbia graduates to further 
the literary ideals of their Alma Mater. Mr. 
Erskine was class poet, and upon graduation 
was appointed to the Proudfit Fellowship in 
Letters at Columbia, a position which he still 
holds. 


Izola L. Forrester, who wrote the story, 
“Tom, Jr., Tomboy,” in St. Nicholas for Octo- 
ber, was born in Pascoag, R. I., twenty-three 
years ago. She has written stories since she 
was ten, and at that early age saw her first 
published story in the Boston Globe. Her 
family removed to Chicago, and, her father 
being a newspaper man, of course she drifted 
that way also, and started at fifteen doing 
book reviews, writing children’s stories, and 
editing the women’s department. ‘It was 
great fun,” she says, “giving advice to old 
ladies on anything, from how to make bread 
pudding without eggs to what was good for 
the baby with measles.” Then she began 
writing ‘scorching ” love stories for the Chi 
cago Ledger. One of them was “ The Quad- 
roon’s Crime; or, The Mystery of the Secret 
Crypt.” “Ihave them buried deep in the 
bottom drawer of my desk,” she writes, “and 
regret the ‘awful past’—but they all get it 
around sixteen or seventeen.” Accidentally, 
she began on children’s stories, and, finding 
the track clearer, kept at that line. The 
Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, the M/cClure 
Syndicate, the Churchman, the Church Stana- 
ard,and Ainslee’s have accepted her stories, 
and she has had two books published, “ The 
Girls of Bonnie Castle,” last year, and * Rook’s 
Nest,” this fall. The Chicago Record-Herald 
is running a series called the Babliola stories, 
which will appear in book form next year. 


Felix N. Gerson, author of the sonnet, “* Com- 
pensation,” in Lippincott’s for October, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1862. Graduating 
from the Boys’ central high school, he spent 
some time in the study of civil engineering. 
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Afterward he was employed by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company, being 
promoted rapidly, and finally becoming depart- 
ment chief clerk. In the mean time he had de- 
voted some attention to literary work, as writer 
and correspondent for different journals. In 
December, 1890, he became managing editor 
of the Chicago /srae/ite. In 1891 he returned 
to Philadelphia, and since then he has been 
manager of the Fewish Exponent of that city. 
For some years past he has been also on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. He 
has written prose or verse for different publi- 
cations, and has published a volume with the 
modest title, “‘ Some Verses.” 


Guy W. Green, whose poem, “My New 
Foe,” appeared in Lippincott’'s for October, 
was born in Ottawa, Ill, and is twenty-eight 
years old. He took the degree of B.S. from 
Doane College, Crete, Neb., in 1891, and that 
of LL. B. from the University of Nebraska in 
1897. He is now interested in the threshing 
machinery business in Lincoln, Neb., and is 
the owner of the Nebraska Indian baseball 
team, “composed entirely of genuine red men 
from the Western plains and reservations.” 
He has written prose and verse for various 
publications. 


Paul Shivell, author of the poem, “On the 
Miami,” in the Century for October, was born 
‘twenty-seven years ago at Indianapolis, grew 
to manhood in Springfield, Ohio, and is now 
living in Maine. He is a minister, and does 
not do literary work, but has always found 
pleasure in occasional reading and writing as 
a part of his natural life and happiness. 


— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Ouida. — Ouida is said to have a curious 
method of writing. She makes the draft of a 
story, writing perhaps forty thousand words. 
This is apparently a complete story, needing 
only technical corrections. It issent toa type 
writer, who transcribes it upon paper of fools- 
cap size, with three-quarters of the page left 
blank. The novelist goes over the manuscript, 
filling out nearly every page in her own hand- 
writing, rounding out scenes, characters, and 
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dialogues, making the story two or three times 
as long as it was originally; and so cleverly is 
this done that there is never the suggestion of 
a break. The first draft is the house-building, 
the second is the furnishing, and Ouida’s plan 
guards against changing the architectural plan 
to suit the furnishings. The story is the main 
thing, the only really important thing, after all. 
— Munsey’s Magazine. 


Risley. — “I do my work at dawn, often get 
ting up in the darkness and writing alone in a 
big robe for hours,” says R. V. Risley, author of 
* The Anvil,” the complete novel in the Octo- 
ber number of Lippincott's Magazine. “1 pass 
my afternoons taking notes in cafés, etc.,” he 
adds, “and my nights on the streets, searching 
everything, — the fashionable, the gay, the sad, 
the odd, the disreputable, the commonplace, 
the significant — a bizarre life, but one that eats 
away prejudice like an acid, and drags the veil 
from the eye of our mind.” 


aetna > 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


“Shall” and ‘“ Will.”’"—“At what time 
shall you be at liberty?” is the correct form 
when you “desire information, not consent or 
a promise.” “At what time will you be at 
liberty?” is equivalent to “ At what time are 
you willing to be at liberty?” It implies that 
being at liberty is dependent on the will of the 
person spoken to. ‘At what time shall you be 
at liberty?” is equivalent to “ At what time are 
you going to be at liberty?” — being at liberty 
is regarded as simply a matter of the future, 
not dependent on the will of anybody. “ Will 
you?” expects the answer, “1 will”; it de- 
notes willingness, consent, or determination. 
“Shall you?” expects the answer “I shall”; 
it denotes futurity, and nothing more. — E/iza- 
beth A. Withey, in the November Ladies’ Home 
Fournal. 


The Meaning of “ Manuscript.” — The sin- 
gular and plural forms of the abbreviated word 
“ manuscript ” (MS. and MSS.) are the initials 
of the two Latin words, manu scriptum, whence 
our word is derived. Of course it means, 
literally, written by hand. After the introduc- 
tion of printing certain books were spoken of 
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as codices (or libri impressi), printed books, to 
distinguish them from codices manu scripti. — 
St. Nicholas. 

Blunders of Authors.— When Anthony 
Trollope pictured Andy Scott as “coming 
whistling up the street with a cigar in his 
mouth,” he not only proved that he had never 
made personal experiment of the double feat of 
smoking a cigar and whistling atune, but he 
was unconsciously following in the steps of 
still greater writers who make their heroes co 
amazing and impossible things. 

Those who remember their Robinson Crusoe 
may recall a most wonderful feat of this hero 
of childhood. When he decided to abandon 
the wreck and try to swim ashore, he took the 
precaution to remove all his clothes, and yet 
by some strange magic, of which the secret has 
been lost, the author makes him, when in this 
condition of nature, fill his pockets with bis- 
cults. 

The great Shakespeare himself had a peculiar 
faculty for making the impossible happen in 
his plays. One of the most remarkable of 
these feats occurs in the fifth act of * Othello,” 
when Desdemona, after she has been duly 
smothered by the Moor, comes to life again 
and enters into conversation quite rationally, 
even inventing a generous falsehood to shield 
him from the consequences of his crime, before 
she decides to die. The improbability of a 
person recovering consciousness and speech 
after being smothered, and of dying after per- 
forming such a feat, scarcely needs pointing 
out. 

Shakespeare, too, had a trick of introducing 
the most glaring anachronisms — so glaring, in 
fact, that there is more than a suspicion that 
they must have been introduced consciously 
for some unknown reason. 

For instance, he makes a clock strike in 
ancient Rome, at a time, more than a thousand 
years before clocks were invented, when such 
an event would certainly have been the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

Quite regardless of the evidence of geogra- 
phy, he transports Bohemia to the seaside; 
and he introduces a printing press long before 
the days of Gutenberg. He calmly introduces 
a billiard table into Cleopatra’s palace, and 


makes cannon familiar to King John and his 
barons. 

Thackeray was no mean rival to Shake- 
speare in vagaries of this kind; but in his case 
they appear to have been the result of pure 
carelessness and forgetfulness. The most flag- 
rant case, perhaps, is where, after burying Lady 
Kew and effectively dismissing her from the 
story, he brings her to life again to help him 
out with his plot; and in other cases his 
capacity for mixing up the names of his char- 
acters is as confusing as it is wonderful. 

Emile Zola, in spite of his carefulness, 
makes the astonishing statement in one of his 
novels (‘* Lourdes” ) that the deaf and dumb re- 
covered their hearing and sight, an event which 
savors very much of the miraculous. 

The moon has innocently been the cause of 
much blundering onthe part of authors. Wil- 
kie Collins in some mysterious fashion made 
it rise on one important occasion in the west; 
Rider Haggard in “ King Solomon's Mines” 
contrives an eclipse of the new moon for the 
benefit of his readers; and Coleridge ingen- 
iously places a star between the horns of the 
crescent moon as she rises in the east.— 
Tid- Bits. 

se ° 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, itis an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. } 





Change of Position When Writing. — 
When writing under pressure that required 
prolonged work I have found it a relief to 
change chairs, however well my preferred 
chair and I agree. A seat a little higher ora 
little lower, with ever so slight a tilt forward 
or backward from dead level, or vice versa, 
will considerably invigorate tired muscles, 
supply a lost segment of the spinal column, 
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and quicken thought and pen awhile. The 

cushion, arms, rockers, headrest of a writer’s 

pedestal are other things worth adopting or 

discarding in such emergencies, where permis- 

sible. L. S. G. 
Boston, Mass. 


To Separate Words in Copy. —In making 
copy, if you want to make sure that two words 
will be printed separately — as “ mean while,” 
“under ground,” — write the printer’s sign for 


a space (ff) between them. B. R. S. 
New York, N. Y. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Practica AuTHoRsHIP. By James Knapp Reeve. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $3.06. Cincinnati: ‘Lhe Editor Publishing Company. 
1goo. 

Mr. Reeve’s book, according to the title 
page, is “a work designed to afford writers an 
insight into certain technical, commercial, and 
financial aspects of the profession of letters as 
followed by the writer for current publications.” 
In his firsc chapter, headed “ Literary Begin- 
nings,” he points out the need of thorough 
preparation for literary work, and shows how 
necessary it is for practical success that the 
writer shonld from the outset make a study of 
the editor and his needs. A manuscript is 
merchandise, and must be adapted to help a 
publication to success, or the editor does not 
wantit. The law of supply and demand also 
governs the manuscript market, and the maga- 
zine that receives 15,000 manuscripts a year, 
and can use only 250, must send 14,750 back. 
While there is a demand for good short stories 
and good poetry, there is no sale for mediocre 
matter of either kind. Writers who cannot 
win success in writing fiction or poetry may 
do useful and profitable work for the class 
periodicals, — for instance, the agricultural 
papers, the religious papers, the trade journals. 
Having chosen his line of work, the writer 
should study not only the topics on which he 
intends to write, but also all publications that 
use material of the kind he meansto furnish. It 
is easy to do this at the large libraries. Having 
once begun sending out manuscripts, he should 
not be discouraged by rejections, which area 
part of the experience of all. Editors cannot 
undertake to explain why manuscripts are 
unavailable, but writers will do well to study 
to find out for themselves. Incompetence and 
carelessness are the two chief causes of failure 
Every manuscript that leaves the author’s hand 
should be ready for the printer. Editors 
reject manuscripts every day simply because 
they have no time to “edit” them. 

“Literature as a Profession” is discussed 


by Mr. Reeve in his second chapter. He 
quotes the true saying that literature is a good 
crutch, but a poor staff. Hard and regular 
work at writing may in time bring a good 
income, but authorship is a poor dependence 
at the start. Genius is rare. The writer 
should work steadily and regularly, and study 
always as he works. Mr. Reeve cites as an 
example the case of De Maupassant, who toiled 
for seven years in the study of his accepted 
master, writing little stories that were written 
only to be destroyed. “The more stories one 
writes,” says Mr. Reeve, “the more will be 
conjured forward from the recesses of the 
brain. Work ever develops the mind and the 
imagination. The writer who has his harness 
steadily on is never at a loss for ‘something to 
write about.’ . . . Do not be afraid of writing 
too much, but do have a wholesome fear of 
offering too much for publication. Do 
not be afraid of an accumulation of manu- 
scripts. A writer is hardly seriously in the 
field unless he has a half hundred manuscripts 
of various sorts ready for and seeking publica- 
tion. Write constantly and carefully. 
Write, even though you have no thought of 
publication, to see how your thoughts and ideas 
look when expressed in words. Get them 


before you in good typewritten copy, then read, 
revise, and amend, until each thought and each 


sentence stands clear and concise. Strive for 
absolute perfection in the choice of every word 
and in the construction of every phrase... . 
Among the things that one may write for prac- 
tice rather than for publication are: Short 
critiques of books read; or a synopsis of a 
paragraph or chapter of a book, or of an article 
or short story. By practicing this conscien- 
tiously one may gain much toward succinct- 
ness. In preparing such briefs give the con- 
tents, the vital essence of the paragraph, or 
chapter, or story read, and nothing more. After 
it is written, revise and cut out every su- 
perflusus word, until you have a compact, but 
clear and intelligent résumé. In doing this it 
is well to choose for subjects the work of 
masters in the various walks of literature. 
Ruskin may be chosen for style, Addison for 
clearness, Thackeray for sarcasm, Kipling for 
originality and strength, and Macaulay for the 
combination of elegance and strength.” 

Read constantly. “A writer should read to 
keep pace with the world’s work, he should 
read to increase knowledge, and he should 
read to bring his mind into that state where it 
will best be able to perform the work which is 
demanded from it.” 

“Macaulay once remarked that when he 
was a boy at college he read enthusiastically, 
but at the foot of every page he stopped and 
obliged himself to give an account of what he 
had read on that page. In this manner he 
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early formed the habits of attention and 
memory.” 

Most readers prefer simple writing. Ruskin 
says: “ When I was young, if 1 thought any- 
body’s house was on fire, | said: ‘Sir, the 
abode in which you probably passed the de- 
lightful years of your youth is in a state of in- 
flammation,’ and people called me a good 
writer then; now they say 1 cannot write at 
all because | Say: ‘ Sir, your house is on fire.’” 

The style ot the great masters should be 
studied. “One element of style consists in 
the choice of just the one right word where 
various synonyms would serve more or less 
perfectly the aim of the writer.” First of all, 
however, “‘a writer must have ideas, and he 
must then have construction before his need 
of style will come into play. ... Among 
models of construction Hugo and Thackeray 
stand in the first rank; for models of style, 
Ruskin and Kingsley; yet there are a hundred 
others who may be read with profit by the 
young writer.” 

To a large extent the style is the man. “ The 
young writer may not go far wrong if he be- 
gins to study for his life work by studying life 
itself. Anda writer’s style will grow with his 
growth.” ~ 

Chapter III. Mr. Reeve begins by discus- 
sing the relations of writers with editors, and 
showing that editors want writers to succeed. 
The rest of this chapter includes a miscellany 
of hints of what writers should and should not 
do in their intercourse with editors. In 
addition to the ordinary advice about not 
rolling manuscripts and enclosing return pos- 
tage, he says: ‘* Never ask an editor to examine 
a manuscript upon which you have not ex- 
hausted the final effort. Do not expect him to 
waste his time reading a manuscript that you 
know is not as good as you can make it. Bear 
in mind that he has plenty of others upon his 
desk, the product of past masters in the art of 
literature, who have left nothing undone that 
their knowledge of the craft can suggest to 
make the work perfect. ... Leave as little 
‘editing’ for the editor as you can. Study 
closely the pages of well-edited magazines. 
Observe their methods of punctuation, learn 
the art of correct paragraphing, understand 
the correct use of quotation marks, and make 
use of the knowledge thus acquired. If you 
do not attend to these matters, the editor must, 
—if he accepts your manuscript.—before it 
can go tothe composing room. Do not leave 
this because you think he knows best how it 
should be done. Editors are busy men. and 
we have known manuscripts that were other- 
wise acceptable to be returned solely on this 
account. The editor will not do the work that 
the writer should do—especially if he has 


ready to his hand another manuscript that is 
properly finished.” 

* Do not send toan editor a number of manu- 
scripts atone time. This is apt to give the 
impression that you have a lot of unsalable 
stock, and that you are endeavoring to unload 
on him. Even it you are satisfied there may 
be something good among them, you have no 
right to throw upon a busy man the burden of 
reading a lot of material that he canrot pos- 
sibly want, upon the chance of finding one 
thing that will meet his needs. He will feel 
that you shou'd have separated the wheat from 
the chaff yourself. The majority of editors 
are so constituted that when they feel them- 
selves imposed upon in this way, they will 
bundle up the entire consignment and send it 
back without even attempting to discover if 
there be one good thing among it all.’ 

“Tools of the Craft” is the subject of Mr. 
Reeve'’s next chapter. He shows in it the 
value of the study of the dictionary and other 
works of reference, and of text-books on liter- 
ary work, and points out how clippings and 
references may be most conveniently filed for 
use. Newspaper work is discussed in Chapter 
V. In Chapter VI. Mr. Reeve takes up the 
short story, which affords. he thinks, “the 
widest possible opportunity for writers — both 
new and old.” “Of course,” he says. “the 
supply is illimitable, but the demand is so 
large that it may fairly be said that any short 
story, correctly written, and having a definite 
motif and development, may fird place if one 
will be persistent in sending it the rounds. . . 
The length of the short story is an important 
factor toward its success. As arule, no short 
story that is to be used in a single number of any 
publication should exceed 6.0co words. This 
will make about eight pages of any of the larger 
magazines, if without illustrations: with illustra- 
tions, of course more space will be occupied. 
For the household and domestic journals, stories 
may run anywhere from 1,500 to 5,000 words. 
For the literary weeklies, 2,coo to 3,cco words 
is a fair length. For syndicate or newspaper 
use about 3,500 words is the extreme length, 
and from this down to 1 000 or I,500 words. 
All other things being equal, a story which 
does not run to the maximum length permitted 
stands the best chance of acceptance ; for with 
shorter stories, an editor may use in each 
number of his publication two or three instead 
of one,and so make up with greater variety, 
and with material that will fit varied tastes.” 

The cheerful story is the one that most edi- 
tors are glad to consider. The Harpers give 
this summary of conditions that seem to them 
to he of essential importarce in fiction: 1. A 
well-developed plot. 2. Good characterization. 
3. Good, vigorous English. 4. A moral tone. 
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5- A happy or artistic ending. 6. A well- 
selected title, perhaps one which would arouse 
curiosity. 

ualn regard to the technique of the short story, 
it Cannot be too much emphasized that conver- 
sation should play a most important part. A 
professor of Rhetoric and English Language in 
one of our leading universities said lately that 
the story of the future would be made up almost 
entirely of conversation. ‘“ Write your story 
as long as you please,” he said, “then sub- 
stitute conversation for description wherever 
you can.” Another, commenting upon method 
in short-story work, said: “It is not necessary 
to Say that a woman is a snarling, grumpy per- 
son. Bring the old lady in and let her snarl.” 

In Chapter VII. Mr. Reeve takes up the 
literary hack, and shows how some writers 
make a fair income by general literary work. 
The next chapter relates to the specialist in 
literary work. Chapter IX. is devoted to the 
descriptive article, and Chapter X. to verse- 
writing. After showing that while the market 
for verse is limited, genuine poetry is always 
salable, Mr. Reeve says: “Do not attempt to 
write verses for publication unless you have 
made something of a study of the technique 
of poetry. There is no branch of literature 
which can so nearly be measured by metes and 
bounds, as regards form. Imperfect metres 
and rhymes ‘are not allowable, even among 
second-rate publications. Long poems are not 
wanted by publications of any sort. It requires 
only a glance at the publications on any news- 
stand to show that the poems accepted are, 
almost without exception, brief. And it would 
seem that the more brief they are, the better 
chances of editorial favor.” 

Writing for the trade journals is the subject 
of Mr. Reeve’s next chapter, and in it he gives 
a list of some of the trade papers that buy 
manuscripts, with a memorandum in some 
cases of their rates of payments. Chapter 
XII. is devoted to joke writing, with some 
discussion of the market. “In offering humor- 
ous work for publication,” says Mr. Reeve, “ it 
is well to observe some system. Send in your 
jokes in batches of half a dozen or more at 
once. Typewrite each separately on a slip of 
paper, having your slips of uniform size. Have 
your name and address on each slip. Enclose 
a return stamped envelope. The editor then 
can select those which he cares to retain, and 
send the others back to you without much 
trouble.” 

Chapter XIII. discusses the needs of the 
agricultural press, and includes “a partial list 
of agricultural journals.” Chapter XIV. gives 
advice about “juvenile work,” and indicates to 
some extent where manuscripts of interest to 
children may be sold. Chapter XV. takes up 





the English literary market, and succeeding 
chapters, mostly very short, are devoted to 
Choosing a Market, The Typewriter, Prepar- 
ing Copy, The Question of Timeliness, Syndi- 
cates, The Ethics of Postage, A Neglected 
Field (Editorials), Articles of Information, 
The Literary Critic, The Value of Work, The 
Profession of Authorship, The Writer of 
Travel, Song Words and Hymn Writing, and 
Don’ts for Writers. W. H. H. 


By Charles Raymond Barrett. 257 
New York: The Baker & Taylor 


Suort-sTORY WRITING. 
pp. Cloth, $1.co, 
Company. 1901. 
The first edition of Mr. Barrett’s book was 

a pamphlet, published three years ago, which 

was reviewed at length in THE WRITER for 

January, 1900. This new edition is practically 

a new book. The author has rewritten his 

work from beginning to end, with much amplifi- 

cation and addition. and he has greatly in- 
creased its value. His chapter headings now 
are: The Short Story, Short Stories Classified, 

The Plot, Titles Good and Bad, The Use of 

Facts, The Characters, Methods of Narration, 

The Beginning, The Story Proper, Climax and 

Conclusion, The Style, The Labor of Author- 

ship, and The Quest of a Market. Writers of 

short stories will get many useful suggestions 

from the book. W. H. H. 

Tue PxHonoGrar“ic Dictionary AND PHRASs-BOOK. By 


Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 552 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 
Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute Company. 1go1. 


The Benn Pitman system of shorthand is 
used very generally in this country, and it is 
fully equal to all the demands that are made 
upon it in actual practice, frem slow office dic- 
tation to the most rapid verbatim work. The 
thousands of writers who are using the system 
to-day, and the thousands who may study it 
hereafter, will welcome this new dictionary and 
phrase-book. It is avery comprehensive work, 
including in its vocabulary every live word in 
the English language, together with many 
proper names and words from foreign lan- 
guages in common use. It contains, in short, 
every word which the practical phonographer 
is likely to meet with in ordinary work, and 
gives him in each case the best shorthand form. 
Besides this extensive word-list, the book 
includes a phrase-list of several thousands 
of useful English and foreign phrases. The 
preface gives some helpful advice regarding 
the best use of a shorthand dictionary. Alto- 
gether, the work is one of great value, and no 
student or writer of Benn Pitman shorthand 
can afford to do without it. W. H. H. 
Tur ANNUAL LiteRARY INDEx—1900. Edited by W. I. 


Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. 268 pp. Cloth, $3.50. New 
York: Office of the Publisher’s Weekly. gor. 


This indispensable index to periodicals for 
Ig00 gives easy access to the contents of 131 
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English and American publications, including 
210 different volumes. Articles are indexed by 
titles in a list occupying 140 pages. Following 
this is an index to fifty volumes of essays, pro- 
ceedings of societies, public reports, etc., pub- 
lished during the year, covering twelve pages 
more. Then comes an author index, covering 
seventy-six pages, with an average of at least 
sixty names toapage. This means that at least 
4,500 different writers, English and American, 
got into print in the leading magazines last 
year, and the list shows just how, and when, 
and where. Following the author list is a list 
of bibliographies, American and English, pub- 
lished in 1g00, and this is followed by a list of 
the writers who died during the year, and an 
index to the dates of the principal events of 
1900, which is practically an index to any daily 
newspaper. The successive volumes of the 
Annual Literary Index, supplementing Poole’s 
Index to Periodical Literature, show just what 
the magazines have published on any subject, 
and their value to writers is literally immense. 
W. H. H. 


By Lillian G. 
New York: American 


‘Tue StrvcTure OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. 
Kimball. 244 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Book Company. 1900. 

Miss Kimball’s book is not intended to sup- 
plant any text-book in grammar, but rather to 
provide fora profitable continuation of gram- 
mar study in high schools and normal schools. 
The whole book is a study of the sentence in 
English, showing the relation of its parts to 
one another, and guiding the student in analy- 
sis. The illustrations are sentences from the 
works of well-known authors, and many of 
them are worth quoting for their own sake, 
independent of any language study. Miss 
Kimball’s book serves a useful purpose, and 
any one who studies it intelligently will speak 
and write better English afterward. Ww. H. H. 


*Ferniey House. Cloth, 


By Laura E. Richards. 240 pp. 
$1.25 


Boston: Dana Estes & (0. 1901. 

“Fernley House” is the fifth in a series 
of popular books for girls, called the Three 
Margarets Series. It tells the story of a 
merry party of young people, gathered in the 
summer time at a delightful old country-house 
as the guests of a delightful old bachelor, — 
“Uncle John,” —waose one aim in life seems 
to be to make young folk happy, and who has 
all the resources of wealth at his command to 
aid him in his benevolent intentions. ‘“ Uncle 
John” is indeed the ideal “good uncle” of 
juvenile fiction. The story moves briskly, and 
has many surprises. In writing it, Mrs. Rich- 
ards has shown taste, vivacity, and imagina- 
tion — particularly in her handling of the inci- 
dent of the fire. All of her characters are 
original, but very real, her knowledge of the 
ways of speech of the modern boy, especially, 








being quite extraordinary. The character of 
Grace Wolfe stands out as particularly original 
and fertile in suggestion, and as susceptible of 
unlimited development. One cannot help feel- 
ing that Mrs. Richards might well make it the 
nucleus of an effective novel. The young peo- 
ple are all of the age at which sentiment begins 
to appear, and the author has added a whole- 
some touch of it. Altogether, the book cannot 
fail to be entertaining, as well as uplifting and 
inspiring to young men and women. A. G. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


A YEAR-BOOK oF Famous Lyrics. Edited by Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles. 392 pp. Cloth, in box, $1.50. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. 1901. 

CHATTERBOX— 1901. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. 
412 pp. Boards, $1.25. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. igor. 

Tue Littte Lapy— Her Book. By Albert Bigelow Paire. 
315 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. rgor. , 

Fotty in FarryLanp. By Carolyn Wells. 261 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00, Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. gor. 

Tommy Foster’s ADVENTURES AMONG THE SOUTHWEST IN- 
pDIANS. By Fred. A. Ober. 248 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemus Company. 1g01. 

Maps oF America. A list of maps of America in the Library 
of Congress. Preceded bya general bibliography of car- 
tography. By P. Lee Phillips, chief of the Division of 
Maps and Charts. Washington: Library of Congress. 

Tue AFFIRMATIVE INTELLECT. By Charles Ferguson. 204 
pp. Cloth, go cents net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. got. 

Tue Lost GALLEON oF DovuBtoon IsLAnp. 
Foster. 363 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Philadelphia : 
lishing Company. gor. 

How to Rememser, WITHOUT Memory SysTems, oR WiTH 
Tuem. By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. 278 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
New York: Frederic Warne & Co. gor. 

Minette. A Story of the First Crusade. By George F. 
Cram. 397 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: John W. Hiff & 
Co. 1901. 
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By W. Bert 
Penn Pub- 


A JouRNEY WITH THE SUN AROUND THE WorLp. 
William McMahon. 676 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
Catholic Universe Publishing Company. 1900. 


Rev. 
Cleveland: 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ The publishers of Tot Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 

A Retrospect oF AMERICAN Humor. 
P. Trent. Century (38 c. ) for November. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTEMUS WARD. 

Century (38 c.) for November. 

Tue AutuHor oF ‘‘Str RicHarp CALMApy.” 
Ford. Bookman (28 c.) for November. 

Boston 1n_ Fiction.—JI. Illustrated. 
Carruth. Bookman (28 c.) for November. 

IsAtAH THOMAS, THE PATIENT PRINTER. 
Batchelder. With fac-similes. 


Illustrated. W. 
James F. Ryder 
James L. 
Frances Wiston 


Frank Roe 
New England Magazine 


(28 c.) for November. 
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Ropert Louis Stevenson at ButTiratari. Will M. 
Clemens. Modern Culture (28 c.) for November. 

Tue Drama AND THE Novet. Ingram A. Pyle. Alodern 
Culture (28c.) for November. 

Keerinc A Note-sook. Temple Bailey. Modern Culture 
( 28 c. ) for November 

Hussanps AS Portrayeo By Women Novenists. Nina 
R.Allen. Modern Culture (28 c. ) for November. 

America Is Stitt Rica in Poetic Inspirarion. Edwin 
Markham. Swccess(13¢ ) for November. 

Eomunp Rostanp. Henry James. Critic (28 c¢.) for 
November. 

A Man or Lerrersin THe Waite House. Illustrated. 
J. B. Gilder. Critic (28 c.) tor November. 

Storiss oF Autuors’ Loves— Tennyson.  Itustrated. 
Clara E. Laughin. Delimeator (18 c.) for November. 

Paut BourGcet. With portrait. Ara (13 c.) for October. 

Tue Sovitupe of NatHante, HAwrsHorne. Paul Elmer 
More. Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for November. 

Reminiscences OF A Dramatic Critic.—1V. Henry 
Austin Clapp. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for November. 

Mopern Murper Triats anp Newspapers. Charles E. 
Grinnell. Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for November. 

Tue Drama’s Tenpency TowARD THE UNINTELILECTUAL. 
Illustrated. Richard Stearns. Cosmofolitan (13 .) for 
November. 

Recoicections oF Rossetti. Herbert H. Gilchrist. Zis- 
pincott’s (2&8c )for November. 

Tue MAKING AND FinpING oF Ratpu Connor. With por- 
traits. Josephus Stephan. Methodist Magazine (18 c.) for 
November. 

Tue Recicious Sipk oF CHARLES DicKENs AND His SISTER 
Fanny.—I1. Henry Woodcock. Methodist Magazine (18 c. ) 
for November. 

New York asa Literary Centre. /unior Munsey (13. ) 
for November. 

Tue Eruics or Ropert Louis Stevenson. Junior Munsey 
(13 c.) for November. 

From a Writer’s Heart The frank confessions of a 
hard-working toiler of the pen. Karl Fyte. Munsey’s (13 c. ) 
for October. 

Joun HARVARD AND THE Earty Co.uiece. Illustrated. 
W.R. Toayer. New England Magazine (28 c. ) for October. 

Bayarp TAYLOR AND CEDARCROFT. Illustrated. Wil- 
liam S. Walsh. Zvra(13 c.) for October. 

Tue True Rewarp or tHe Nove.ist. Frank Norris. 
World's Work (28c ) for October. 





NEWS AND NOTES, 


According to Mrs. Mary Fenellosa, “ Truth 
Dexter” was written in collaboration by her 
divorced husband, Ernest Fenellosa, and May 
Ledyard Scott, of Mobile, Ala. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. announce for early 
publication a life of Herbert Spencer, by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


Wayside Tales is a magazine of short stories 
published by the Detroit Monthly Publishing 
Company, Detroit. 


Action and Utterance is a new bi-monthly 
review of elocution, oratory, physical cul- 
ture, and pantomime, published by the New 
York School of Expression in New York. 


The Bohemian (Boston) for November 
appears in a new shape and dress, with an en- 
larged table of reading contents. 


The control of the American edition of Pear- 
son's Magazine has been transferred from Lon- 
don to New York, J. J. Little having purchased 
C. Arthur Pearson’s shares. 


Everybody's Magazine ( New York’ offers to 
pay liberally for short stories ( preferably of less 
than 1,000 words ), verses, jokes, anecdotes, or 
any other form of literary endeavor which con- 
tains genuine humor not spread out so thin as 
to require a chemical analysis to detect its 
presence. 

The article, ‘“‘The Book Life of a Girl,” in 
the Deldineator for November, shows how, with 
a little assistance, a girl’s book reading can be 
so manipulated that she will be broadened out 
by her reading, without the necessity of later 
being obliged to unlearn or forget pernicious 
books that may only be pernicious by having 
been read in advance of the time when she 
could comprehend their deeper and fuller 
meaning. 


Mrs. Richmond Richie’s “ Blackstick ” paper 
in the Critic for November treats of George 
Sand during the days when she resided at 
Nohant. 


The twenty-page “ Retrospect of American 
Humor,” by Professor W. P. Trent, of Colum- 
bia University, in the November Century has 
portraits of Lowell, Warner, Holmes, Harte, 
Hay, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Stockton, 
Harris, Bunner, Field, Bill Nye, Riley, F. P. 
Dunne, George Ade, and a score or so of other 
humorists. 


With its November number S¢. Nicholas 
begins its twenty-ninth year and volume, and 
takes the occasion to make a new departure in 
its manner of publishing fiction. Instead of 
printing, as usual, alarge number of short sto- 
ries, it makes room for a long story complete 
in itself, and filling more than half the maga- 
zine. 








